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Thirty-third Annual Report. 


By the sudden death on 3rd July, 1945, of its President, the 
Rev. J. Hay Colligan, M.A., the Society lost one of its most devoted 
supporters. He was a member of the Council from the foundation 
of the Society in 1913; became Vice-President and Editor of the 
Journal in 1917; and was elected President in 1924, in which capa- 
city he served until his death, a period of 21 years. Mr. Colligan 
was an authority on certain aspects of English Nonconformity, 
being awarded the degree of M.A. (honoris causa) by the University 
of Manchester for his book on “ The Arian Movement in England.” 
In addition to this volume, he published “18th Century Noncon- 
formity,” “William Whittingham of Chester,” and “Cumberland 
Yeoman,” besides being a regular contributor to the Journal, The 
Society records its gratitude for his manifold services, and expresses 
its sympathy with his kindred in their bereavement. 


Until our Library can be re-arranged in new premises, the precise 
extent of damage cannot be ascertained, but the Council is grateful 
to the Archivist, Miss L. W. Kelley, for long and painstaking work 
in sorting and transferring books and documents to the crypt of 
Regent Square Church. We should also like to record our thanks 
to Westminster College, Cambridge, New College, Edinburgh, and 
the Presbyterian Historical Society of America for generous offers 
to replace what they can of volumes destroyed. Meanwhile, the 
Council renews its request to every congregation to be on the watch 
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for historical material in old magazines, books, pictures and relics, 
and to inform our Librarian or Archivist. 


The Council is taking steps to make available for students such 
portion of its Library as can be repaired under present conditions, 
along with the additions above referred to. The Archivist will 
continue to supply, as far as is possible, information in reply to 
enquiries. 


We are pleased to have resumed the Society’s Annual Lecture 
this year. We express our thanks to Professor R. D. Whitehorn, 
who delivered the Eighteenth Annual Lecture on “The West- 
minster Assembly and the Spirit of its Age.” 


S. W. CarruTHers, Vice-President. 
J]. T. Gittespre, Secretary. 








The Rev. J. HAY COLLIGAN, M.A. 


President, 1924—1945. 
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In Memoriam. 


The death of the President, which took place suddenly on holiday 
at Penmaenmawr on 3rd July, 1945, comes as a heavy loss to the 
Society, the Church and his many friends. A graduate of Glasgow 
University, Mr. Colligan received his theological training at West- 
minster College, Cambridge, and was for a brief period assistant at 
Willesden to the Rev. R. C. (afterwards Dr.) Gillie. He was ordained 
and inducted in 1900 at Lancaster where he undertook the pastorate 
of an old cause which, indeed, had almost ceased to exist. When he 
left in 1908 to accept a call to Canning Street, Liverpool, he had the 
satisfaction of seeing a real, live congregation with a church 
building of their own and a prominent place in the life of Lancaster 
and district. 


At Canning Street, Liverpool, he remained until 1917, when he 
was called to St. Cuthbert’s, West Norwood, London; and in 1927 
after a visit to Canada and the United States he went north again 
to become Minister of St. Andrew’s, Chester. This pastorate he 
resigned only last year, when he was formally recognised as Mini- 
ster Emeritus, after spending 45 years in full and active service 
with our English Presbyterian Church. 


He touched life at many points. In addition to his ordinary mini- 
sterial work, he was an officiating Chaplain to men of the Western 
Command, both Army and Air Force. He had travelled extensively 
and on several occasions he visited Central and Eastern Europe on 
behalf of our Jewish Committee. 


When we come to speak of the debt which our Society owes to 
Mr. Colligan, it is difficult to use the language of moderation. He 
was an original member and became successively Vice-President, 
Editorial Secretary and President, holding the last-named office 
from 1924 to 1945. He had spoken several times of resigning the 
Presidency, but we are glad and proud that he decided, in the un- 
certainty of the times, to hold on to the end. Mr. Colligan enriched 
our Journal and the Press with many a contribution of real his- 
torical value, the fruit of his encyclopaedic knowledge and unweary- 
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ing research. His knowledge of the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries as 
affecting Non-conformity in general and Presbyterianism in parti- 
cular was comprehensive. He walked with the Geneva Reformers as 
a familiar friend and the Elizabethan Puritans were intimates of 
his. 

He was called upon to deliver the Society’s Annual Lecture on 
more than one occasion and the 1931 Lecture on “The Geneva Ser- 
vice Book of 1555” was made available in printed form. Note- 
worthy among his other publications were “The Arian Movement 
in England” (1913) and “Eighteenth Century Nonconformity.” It 
was surely not without significance that he should settle in 
Chester, the home of one of his heroes, “ The Honorable William 
Whittingham of Chester,” to whom he refers in his publication of 
1934 as “the first English Presbyterian.” The ancient city seemed 
to provide just the right environment for one of Mr. Colligan’s 
gifts and tastes, He made one excursion into the field of fiction in 
“A Border Yeoman” (1922), an interesting reflection of the struggles 
of King Charles and his Parliament. He also published one volume 
of sermons, “What was Jesus like?” 


We felt that Mr. Colligan was so much “one of us” that it was 
not easy to see him in his other contacts. But here are a few phrases 
from the tribute paid to his memory by his successor, the Rev. 
R. W. Lawson, at the memorial service, at St. Andrew’s, Chester. 
“His outstanding characteristics were an absolute integrity which 
enabled him to assist those about him to distinguish the real goods 
of life from the merely shoddy, a beautiful simplicity which caught 
at the hearts of all who knew him, and an amazing kindliness, his 
scholarly preaching, his staunch and loyal churchmanship and his 
gift for pastoral visitation which made his coming into the homes of 
the people a joy and delight.” 


To stay at the Manse in Cliveden Road was a privilege to be 
valued highly for the tranquil affection between husband and wife, 
and the sunny cheerfulness of Mrs. Colligan, under physical handi- 
cap in her later years, was remarkable. She passed away a few years 
ago and her husband was laid to rest in the same grave, at Lan- 
caster. It was clear that the memory of both had been kept ever- 
green in the hearts of the people. 
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Mr. Colligan had a slightly diffident nervous manner which was 
most attractive and his keen alertness of mind had its physical 
counterpart . He could act fortiter in re, but his friendly smile was a 
benediction. 

And so we salute his memory—with admiration as a scholar, with 
respect as a pastor, with affection as a friend. K.M.B. 


The Westminster Assembly and 
the spirit of its age. 


The Eighteenth Annual Lecture, delivered in 
Marylebone Church Hall, on 19th February, 1946. 


By the Rev. Professor R. D. WHITEHORN, M.B.E., M.A. 


It is a salutary exercise, complementary to the study of the 
events of Church History, to turn away from the direct contempla- 
tion of them as they appear to us and to try to look at and think 
about them as they appeared to contemporaries. For there is a 
danger of over specialization in divinity studies, the more ade- 
quately and conscientiously they are pursued. The continual and 
increasing interest, as knowledge in this department of divinity 
progresses, of the detail of the subject matter, may result in the 
student coming, as some one has said, to “know more and more 
about less and less.” Even in historical studies, it is possible to con- 
centrate attention on one aspect of a period to the point at which 
only that aspect attracts attention, and the total historical picture 
in which it is a detail may cease to be in focus. 

It is to help myself, and possibly to help my hearers, to 
guard against this danger, in the special instance of the Westmin- 
ster Assembly, that I have undertaken the study which, in outline 
only and with no illusions as to its adequacy, I present to you this 
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evening. There are some special reasons for taking this as an 
example at the present time, when by authorization of the General 
Assembly the doctrinal background of our Church’s theological 
teaching is being carefully reviewed by a special commission, so 
that it may the more clearly be presented to our generation; and 
when by the same authorization another special committee is in 
conference with brethren of another denomination, to examine 
whether, for the interest of the Kingdom of God in this land of 
England, it is possible for us to co-ordinate and even to unite our 
Church’s work with theirs, in loyalty to what is most deeply and 
spiritually held concerning doctrine and order among them as 
among ourselves. I do not, of course, intend in this essay to examine 
those two projects as such: for this is not the right time or place for 
any such commentary on matters which will be duly reported on to 
the General Assembly. But it will, I think, be germane to both of 
them, and therefore perhaps a contribution to the work of those 
charged with them, to try to set before ourselves the kind of envi- 
ronment in which the Westminster Divines did their great work, to 
consider to what degree they failed or succeeded in maintaining a 
due balance between the permanent and the temporary, and to 
deduce, if we can, the right lessons for us as the result of this 
inquiry. 

The kind of question I have in mind may perhaps be shortly 
set forth thus: —What was the “climate of opinion” in England at 
the time of the Westminster Assembly? Were the Westminster 
Divines too “theological”? Did they take enough account of 17th 
Century philosophy and science? If it is questions of that kind 
which we have in mind, you will observe that we shall be approach- 
ing the Westminster Assembly and its great documents in the 
same kind of attitude as many of our contemporaries to-day—and 
indeed, we ourselves—adopt towards the Christian religion, the 
Church, and its activities and enterprises. We shall in effect be ask- 
ing, “ Was the work of the Westminster Assembly relevant, or how 
much of it was, in the environment of the 17th Century?” which is 
the same question that we are bound to ask ourselves, as others 
ask it, for our own day and generation, and for the days to come. 
It is a matter of historical interest, particularly in the history of 
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Presbyterianism in England, for so much of which the Westminster 
Assembly is the standard or datum level, But it is also, as is every 
major historical interest, a matter of present day importance, For, 
as John Buchan observed in a sentence which I am never tired of 
quoting, “To tackle the future you must have a firm grip of the 
past.” And I may perhaps add to that, as a salutary reminder of 
the dangers of being “up-to-date,” Mark Pattison’s dry remark: 
“A man who does not know what has been thought by those who 
have gone before him is sure to set an undue value upon his own 
ideas.” 


Well then, I propose to approach the questions to which in gene- 
ral we seek an answer, by asking two more: first, what seemed to 
matter most to the men of the Westminster Assembly, and to the 
Parliament which appointed them? and, second, what seemed to 
matter most to other contemporary people, other thinkers, other 
men of affairs? 


It appears to me that the first of those questions can be fairly easily 
answered. The concern of the Westminster Assembly was primarily 
in the sphere of ecclesiastical polity. It was for that purpose in the 
first place that Parliament appointed it. The National Church was 
to be reconstructed. The presumption was that a new uniformity 
was to be devised for it—a more complete Protestantizing of it in 
order and organisation than the prelatical settlement established by 
Elizabeth, and confirmed by James I and Charles I. The ground 
had been cleared; episcopacy had been abolished; the Prayer Book 
was no longer required to be used. The Divines were to work out 
a scheme for the order and worship of the National Church accord- 
ing to the pattern of “the best reformed churches,” and Scotland 
and Ireland should have the benefit of a uniform church system 
with that of England and Wales; and all would be well. What was 
primarily laid upon the Assembly, therefore, was to write, as it 
were, the final chapter in the story of the development of the 
Church of England from the Papal supremacy, through the Royal 
supremacy, and the Episcopal supremacy, to the Parliamentary 
supremacy. There was to be a settlement; that was the great thing: 
and in order that it might rest on assured and permanent founda- 
tions, it must be constructed on a scriptural basis. There was King 
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James’s Bible of 1611 to ensure that the most recent scriptural 
scholarship should be at the Divines’ disposal. Let them get on with 
it, and one of Parliament’s problems, the relation with the Scottish 
Parliament and Church, would be solved. The Assembly’s response 
was “The Form of Presbyterial Church Government” and “The 
Directory for the Publick Worship of God.” 


But it was not long before Parliament had a second task for the 
Assembly to undertake. This time it was the settlement of doctrine. 
That must be settled too—and of course doctrine must be settled on 
the basis of scripture; there could be no question about that. Not 
only must the doctrinal articles of the Church of England be 
revised, but a common Confession and Catechism for the three 
nations to adopt must be drawn up. This requirement of Parlia- 
ment, like the other, the Assembly accomplished; the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, the Larger Catechism (which the Divines ex- 
pected to be the principal vehicle of teaching) and the Shorter Cate- 
chism (which turned out to be much more widely used for the 
purpose) are the monument of their faithfulness in their task and 
the success which attended their fulfilment of it. 

Leaving aside other considerations, then, what mattered most to 
Parliament, and therefore was the principal concern of the 
Assembly which Parliament appointed, was to arrive at a settlement 
of the controversy of the past 100 years as to the order and worship 
and doctrine which should be laid down for the reformed Church 
of England. While it is true that the Confession leaves open the 
possibility of future amendment, it is also true that the intention 
lying behind all the proceedings of the Assembly was to settle 
things—to close a chapter in history—to lay down definitely the 
agreed solution (agreed at least by those thought competent to 
decide) for “the preservation and defence of the true religion and 
liberties of the kingdoms.” That was what the majority in Parlia- 
ment and the majority in the Assembly wanted to do, and believed 
themselves to have done. It was not in their expectation either that 
their system of Church order would largely be undermined by 
Cromwell, or that it would be swept away by a Restoration. In 
doctrine also, they set down as to scripture and as to theology what 
they believed to be the full truth, arrived at after the long debate in 
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England and on the Continent, which had established the doctrine 
derived from John Calvin as the accepted doctrine of “the best 
reformed churches,” especially over against Arminianism, and 
in opposition to the doctrine of the Council of Trent. The 
Synod of Dort had spoken for the Continental reformed churches; 
Calvinism was to be their doctrine. There had been some modifica- 
tion to be made, and it had been made; and the Westminster Con- 
fession as the latest in the series of Reformed Confessional state- 
ments was to be accepted as the best answer that could be arrived 
at, to the question how the Church understood scripture and 
based its doctrine upon it. The doctrinal statement, like the eccle- 
siastical system, was to set the standard for the Church of England 
from now on. Those things had needed settlement; that was the 
pressing concern. Men who believed in the cause of the Church 
and true religion could not but rejoice that the task was ended and 
the decisions made. 


Now, I would not be supposed for a moment to be implying in 
what I have said that these purposes and these achievements were 
not of great importance. I am quite sure that they were—even 
though the settlement which they represented turned out to be no 
settlement for England, either in doctrine or in polity. The work 
of the Westminster Assembly has had and still has lasting and indis- 
pensable importance in the total history of the Christian Church, 
not only in Scotland, which accepted and worked by its documents, 
not only in Ireland, but in the expansion of English-speaking Pres- 
byterianism throughout the world, and in the family likeness 
thereby established and maintained. with Reformed Churches of 
the Continent of Europe and their world-wide expansions. And 
if the seeds of future arguments about doctrine and about polity 
were already ready to fructify even within the Assembly itself, at 
the very least it remains true that a standard for comparison and 
a focus for divergent views were established by the work of the 
Assembly. For the Church and for the State in 17th Century Eng- 
land it mattered greatly that the Assembly’s work should be done. 
That phase of the development both of Church and of State would 
have been incomplete without the classical deliverance of the West- 
minster Assembly. Men as practical and realistic as the Parliament, 
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and men as deeply concerned for religion as the Divines, were . 
agreed that “the preservation and defence of the true religion and 
liberties of the Kingdoms” belonged together. For them, in our 
current jargon, they were a “first priority”; and faithfully and well 
they wrought to close the vexed controveisies of the past, and 
fortify for their generation the City of God, 


That, I suggest, is the answer to my first question—What seemed 
to matter most to the men of the Westminster Assembly, and to 
the Parliament which appointed them? 

And now I turn to the second question—What seemed to matter 
most to other contemporary people, other thinkers, other men of 
affairs? What changes were taking place in the “climate of opinion” 
in the very period in which the Assembly did its work? That 
phrase, “climate of opinion,” coined by Joseph Glanvill in the 17th 
Century itself, is highly suggestive. It is perhaps more adequate to 
what I want to try to describe than that other phrase which I have 
used in the title of this lecture—“the spirit of the age”: yet the 
two phrases may complement one another. The spirit which: be- 
comes characteristic of the men of any period may be exhibited as 
the result of their living, as it were, in a certain “climate of opinion.” 
It may have an effect upon their intellectual outlook comparable to 
that of a particular climatic environment upon men’s physical 
activities and capabilities. And, like a physical environment, it may 
not show its effects so markedly upon those who have not lived their 
whole lives in it as upon those who grow up in it. The analogy will 
not hold at every point, of course: no analogy ever does. But let us 
put it this way. If men’s pre-occupation is with one aspect of life, if 
they have lived their lives (and probably their fathers before them) 
in the conviction or even the instinctive feeling that one set of 
ideas and activities matter most, they are not likely to be deflected 
by or even to be very clearly conscious of another set of ideas and 
activities which may be increasingly occupying the minds and 
forming the habits of other people round about them. The “climate 
of opinion” may be changing; but they will not be conscious of the 
change. The “spirit of the age” may as a result come to be very 
different from their spirit; but they will hardly be able to under- 
stand how that has come about, And also men who begin to feel 
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the new pre-occupation, or grow up in it, are hardly able to under- 
stand how it can be possible for intelligent people to be taken up 
with the older one. Their spirit has been nurtured in a different 
climate, and they cannot feel at ease in any other. 

What, then, I want to suggest is that the spirit of other thinkers 
and other men of affairs of the mid-17th Century was a different 
spirit from that of the Divines and the Parliament. Those who 
were moulding the thinking and thereby forming the pattern of 
action of the age that was to be, were men to whom the pre-occupa- 
tions of the Assembly men had ceased or were ceasing to seem of 
the first importance. They no longer conceived that it mattered 
most to bring old disputes to a settlement; they wanted to breathe 
a different air; they had new interests to pursue; they would tackle 
the questions of philosophy, and theology, and politics, as those 
who were emancipated from the older conventions, and in the light 
of reason would “tackle the future,” rather than settle the past. 

It would be beyond the compass of this essay to do more than 
illustrate what I am trying to show by brief references to some of 
those who helped to bring in the new “spirit of the age”; but I hope 
that the few remarks I shall make about them will serve to indicate 
the process by which the climate changed, and perhaps to suggest 
at least part of the reason for the desuetude into which the achieve- 
ments of the Westminster Assembly fell in England so soon afte1 
they had been accomplished. For it was not merely that, on the 
Restoration, Royalists had their revenge on Republicans, and Episco- 
palians on Presbyterians. What had come to pass was that few people 
in England cared vitally any more what happened to doctrine, few 
people were interested in ecclesiastical questions except as counters 
in politics. It was only the monarchy that, in a chastened spirit, 
was “restored”: the “climate of opinion” had changed so thoroughly 
that the “spirit of the age” for the most part left Church and doc- 
trine out of its reckoning, because its feeling of what mattered most 
had altogether changed, 

Let us look at a series of illustrations of this process of change. 
Their very diversity, I think, is interesting, and their cumulative 
effect is impressive. I shall include among them a Lord Chancellor, 
a physician, a poet. and a bishop, together with several philosophers 
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—all of them professing Christians, all Protestants, and most of 
them religious men. I find it difficult to imagine any one of them 
feeling himself “at home” in the Westminster Assembly, or anv 
of the Divines in their Society. Not that these men were better 
scholars or more tenacious thinkers than the Divines, whose intel- 
lectual ability was as great as their concentration. What mattered 
most to the Divines mattered little to these men; what mattered 
most to them did not hold the Divines’ attention. 

I do not in this paper discuss the Anglican theologians of the 
century—not because they are unimportant; far from it. Chilling- 
worth, Jeremy Taylor, Tillotson, and the rest are of great import- 
ance; but I think that the effect of their work was not yet apparent. 
It was influenced itself by the change of spirit which we are to 
examine. It was sober and serious; and it probably contributed to 
make Anglicanism in lesser hands the rather uninspired thing which 
it was in the first part of the 18th century. High Church Toryism was 
17th century Anglicanism with the spirit gone out of it. 

Let us begin with Francis Bacon—“ the trumpeter of a new age.” 
He will be done with all the heritage of scholastic theology and the 
corpus of doctrine about the world based upon it. We are to take 
a new confidence in Nature, for Nature also is a “ Word of God” 
It is God’s handiwork, God’s creation: it is, as the written word of 
God must of course be acknowleged to be, a revelation of God. It is 
right that man should study Nature and contemplate it and find out 
about it, not theorize about it, least of all claim, like the Scholastics 
to be able to expound it in terms of theology. “The Advancement 
of Learning” will be achieved by keeping religion and philosophy 
(i.e., science) apart. “Sacred theology must be drawn from the 
word and oracles of God, not from the light of nature, or the 
dictates of reason.” “It is therefore most wise soberly to render 
unto faith the things that are faith’s’—and avoid the “ absurd 
mixture of things divine and human.” It is evident which way 
Bacon’s interest looks—what he thinks matters most. As Prof. Basi! 
Willey! has written, “Bacon’s desire to separate religious truth and 
scientific truth was in the interests of science, not of religion. . 


1 The Seventeenth Century Background, p. 29. 1 am greatly indebted to this 
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Bacon was pleading for science in an age dominated by religion.’ 
If we may put it so, Bacon wanted to live in a new climate. He 
does not reject religion—far from it—but he wanted to make the 
world safe for science, which, he believed, would bring the mind 
“back to religion.” 


The same feeling of what mattered for his age is there in 
Thomas Browne. He was and wished to be a religious man and 
a Christian—“Religio Medici” and “Christian Morals” are not the 
works of an “ unbelieving” scientist or philosopher: but he was and 
wished to be equally at home in both the worlds of Nature and 
Religion. “ There are two Books from whence I collect my Divinity, 
besides that written one of God, another of His servant Nature, that 
universal and publick Manuscript, that lies expansed unto the Eyes 
of all: those that never saw Him in the one, have discovered Him in 
the other.” I cannot imagine those words being written by a West- 
minster Divine: not though the Confession begins “ Although the 
light of nature, and the works of creation and providence, do so far 
manifest the goodness, wisdom, and power of God, as to leave men 
inexcusable; yet they are not sufficient to give that knowledge ol 
God, and of his will, which is necessary unto salvation.” To put 
those two quotations side by side seems to me to illustrate the 
change in “ the climate of opinion.” 


Meanwhile another thinker, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, was 
taking a more drastic line. Like Descartes, the Catholic philosopher 
who founded all knowledge on “ clear and distinct ideas” beginning 
with his own existence as a thinking thing, Lord Herbert claimed 
to establish a “rational theology” on the “common notions” of 
mankind, the “natural religion” “which embraces all sorts of 
places and times, and all men, which ought to be called Catholic.” 
“We gladly believe that in every religion, and even in each con- 
science, whether by grace or by nature, a man has means sufficient 
to render himself acceptable to God.” It is evident that “ rational 
theology” of that nature is far removed in feeling and in con 
sequence from the doctrine of “one Christ, the only Mediator 
between God and man.” (Westminster Confession, Chap. VIII, II.) 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury and George Gillespie of the Westminster 
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Assembly don’t speak the same language, because they are not 
thinking the same thoughts. 


Turn now to Thomas Hobbes, who hated the Civil War, and 
Parliament, and everything connected with them—who brought 
a very vigorous criticism to bear upon Scripture, who had no reai 
use for religion, and who thought of the Church merely as one of 
the useful contraptions of government. Not typical, I dare say, but 
a very disturbing atmospheric phenomenon in “the climate of 
opinion.” For here is one who in the very years in which the 
Assembly was meeting was, as it has been put, declaring “in philo- 
sophy for materialism, in ethics for egoism, in politics for des: 
potism.” And Hobbes’ “Leviathan” can still be a disturbing book. 
It scared a good many people in his own day; and among the 
results of the alarm which it caused was the Cambridge school of 
religious teachers known as the Cambridge Platonists. They were 
mainly in the Puritan tradition, concerned to teach and commend 
Christianity, by bringing to its support the ideal “ metaphysics of 
Plato as a defence against Hobbesian materialism.”? “Christianity 
is the life of Reason: it is to find within the soul the Candle of the 
Lord: it is to fasten upon the Real, and live in the light of that 
divine knowledge.” “Were I indeed to define Divinity,” writes one 
of the Platonists, John Smith, “I should rather call it a Divine life, 
than a Divine science.” Reason, you sce, is the light of God, and 
“the whole business and undertaking of Christ is eminently avail- 
able both to give relief and ease to our Minds and Hearts, and 
also to encourage us to Godliness or a Godlike righteousness.” The 
Cambridge Platonists, one may perhaps say, “commend the 
Gospel” by removing it from the region of scriptural assurance into 
the sphere of moving reasonableness; but they do “commend it,’ 
“considering (as Burnet says of Whichcote) the Christian religion 
as a doctrine sent from God both to elevate and sweeten human 
nature; in which he was a great example, as well as a wise and kind 
instructor.” 


I might, if I had time, have said more than I can about John 
Milton—suffice it to observe that, with his poetic genius and his 





2 Willey, The Seventeenth Century Background, p. 136. 
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practical mind, he rebelled against a dogmatism which, as it seemed 
to him, would have all in doctrine and in church order systematised 
and settled. He wanted ordered freedom: he invoked, “Thou O 
Spirit that dost prefer before all Temples th’ upright heart and 
pure.” He wrote: “ The Spirit which is given to us is a more certain 
guide than Scripture.” Milton can’t get away altogether from Cal- 
vinistic theology; but he was a humanist in the making. 

I have been trying to trace the cause of the undercurrent of 
17th century interest, as it flows away from the doctrinal interest 
shown at the full in the Westminster Divines. I wanted to suggest 
that it was not merely political and ecclesiastical antagonism which 
largely eclipsed their work for England .at the Restoration. Indif 
ferent as the mass of Englishmen might be either to Calvinist 
theology or to rationalist philosophy, willing as the mass of them 
might be to accept whatever churchmanship had control of “ the 
going concern” (in Bernard Manning’s phrase), the Puritanism of 
which the Westminster Assembly is a magnificent monument left 
its permanent mark on England: and the weighty doctrine of the 
Confession has not been expunged from the teaching or from the 
minds even of those who could not accept it in its entirety. But 
my conclusion from this survey may be stated thus: Already, before 
the Divines began their work, “the climate of opinion,” unknown 
to them, was changing. A process had begun—indeed it went back 
to the Renaissance—in which men sought in Reason rather than 
Revelation the source of knowledge of things divine as well as of 
things “natural.” It began with a sonorous plea for the right of 
philosophy or science to take its place beside Religion. Before the 
century was out the Royal Society had made it its rule that “God 
and the soul” should be “forborne” in its proceedings: and an 
enthusiastic Fellow of the Society, and its first historian, Bishop 
Thomas Sprat, could write, “the universal disposition of this age 
is bent upon a rational religion”; and as for the supernaturai 
doctrines of Christianity, it is perfectly possible “to believe them 
in gross,” for “the spiritual and supernatural part of Christianity 
no philosophy can reach ”: the “ experimenter” can therefore believe 
them as easily as a Schoolman. He could even remark, Bishop 
though he was, apparently with complete composure, “ the influence 
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which Christianity once obtain’d on men’s minds is now prodigiously 
decayed.” 


That was not the whole story, even then. The Christian religion 
could neither be stifled by the perfunctory acknowledgment of the 
“experimenter,” nor petrified as a seemly part of the edifice of the 
State. nor scoured off as a nuisance of dissenters atid enthusiasts. 
The 18th century began with Christianity in a parlous state in 
official England: but S.P.G. and S.P.C.K. had already been founded. 
It ended, through the work and witness of John Wesley (Arminian, 
not Calvinist, in his theology) and many another in all the churches, 
with Christianity ready to flow out again from England to the ends 
of the earth. Are there not “signs of the times” for us to discern 
again to-day? Ought we not to have a care that the faithfulness of 
our witness to Christ and His Kingdom be not frustrated by any 
complacency about our formulations of doctrine or our orderliness 
of Church government? God speaks to His Church, in the events of 
history, the history of to-day as well as of yesterday. We have to 
take account of what is shaping the minds of men to whom we 
would “commend the Gospel”: our doctrine must “ speak to their 
condition” as it is, not merely as we believe it ought to be. The 
Church is not static, but adaptable, as moved by the Spirit of God, 
to the circumstances and environment of each succeeding genera- 
tion, so that the message of the Gospel may be applied to them and 
in them. “Christ called Himself,” wrote Tertullian, “ not tradition 
but truth ”: and in the Christian Church there is nothing fixed and 
unalterable, except the foundation, which is Jesus Christ, and the 
headship, which is His alone. 
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The Charge to the General Secretary 


THE REV. A. D. HARCUS, M.A., D.D., 


delivered by the Rev. P. J. Maclagan, M.A., D.D., D.Phil., 
at his Induction, 3rd July, 1945. 


My dear Friend,—When the Presbytery Clerk asked me to take 
part in this service, the phrase he used was that I should say “a few 
words to you.” My words, then, shall, I hope, not be many; but, 
however that may be, let me beg you to be seated while I try to say 
what I have found to say. 

I am glad that it was not laid on me to give you a charge. I am 
so little acquainted with the multifarious duties of your office that 
any advice or exhortation from me might easily have been imper- 
tinent in both senses of that word—impudent on my part and 
irrelevant to your position. 


Happily there is one thing which I can do without any such 
risk—to convey to you the assurance of the good will not only of 
your brethren in this Presbytery of which you have for long been 
a useful and honoured member, but of your brethren throughout 
the whole Church. Those who were at the Assembly will bear me 
out in this; and you yourself, I hope, were then made comfortingly 
aware of it. Our wishes for your good success are all the warmer 
because we sympathize with you in having to begin your work 
under such unsatisfactory conditions. But I have no doubt that 
when you shall have taken over your duties from your interim- 
predecessor,! it will be as though you had at the same time taken 
over from him that spirit of cheerful adaptiveness which has enabled 
him to make so good a best out of so bad a job. 


I suppose that I am not wrong in thinking that it was the grievous 
catastrophe which deprived us of the services of your predecessor? 
that, as by a spot-light, revealed you to the Church as a man fit to 
succeed him. Our minds turned towards you because of these 


1 Dr. S. W. Carruthers, appointed Acting General Secretary, by the Execu- 
tive Commission of Assembly, on 27th February, 1945. 


2 The Rev. W. T. Emslic, M.A., killed in the destruction of Church House, 
9th February, 1945. 
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‘ qualities of quick and effective decision and action which you dis- 
played on that occassion—the practical and, certainly in no less 
a degree, the spiritual way in which you faced the situation; and, 
helped by those whom you rallied round you, so steadied the 
Church that she has emerged from that calamity braced up for 
fresh effort rather than discouraged. Please God, never again may 
she have to pass through such a trial as this; but it is good to know 
that those qualities which it revealed in you will, God being with 
you, be there to meet any emergency that may threaten her. 

It would be entirely wrong, however, to create the impression 
that your conduct on that occasion was the only or the chief ground 
of your election. That would be far from the truth. The Church 
both in this Presbytery and in the Assembly, had already recog- 
nized your capabilities; and having entrusted you with membership 
in and, still more testingly, with the Convenership of important 
Committees, had found its trust fully justified. In such Committee 
work you had already won for yourself a good standing; and you 
yourself, I have no doubt, will find it to have been, as the Church 
believed that it was, a real apprenticeship to the office to which 
you have now been inducted. One may see also a preparation for 
your new work in your varied ministerial experience in congrega- 
tions so different in their circumstances as Stepney in the East and 
Ealing in the West. Nor is it irrelevant to recall your service in 
Malaya, in that outlying part of this Presbytery and within the 
nearest of our Far Eastern Mission Fields. You will never be able 
to forget The Dispersion or The Far Horizons. Mr. Short, our new 
Foreign Mission Secretary,’ in the course of his work may occasion 
ally require, as I did, to be “ put wise” on Home Church matters 
and you, I am sure, will meet him with that ready sympathy which 
I in my day never failed to find from your predecessors. 

Truly, I can look back on happy years in the Church Offices, 
under the reigns—if I may use that word—of successive General 
Secretaries, Macphail, Robertson, Mackay; and I survived, officially, 
just into the beginning of Elmslie’s regime. I found in the offices 
a society in which each had indeed to “ bear his own burden,” but 


3 Appointed to succeed the Rev. T. W. Douglas James, M.A., also killed on 
%h February, 1945. 
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of which “Bear ye one another’s burdens” would have been no 
untruthful motto. I suppose that if one knew everything, it might 
be found that each of those General Secretaries contributed some 
thing to the more efficient and smooth running of the whole 
machine. Elmslie, to take one instance, introduced that weeklv 
meeting of the Office staff in which they sought God’s guidance 
and blessing in their work. Yours is now the privilege and the 
responsibility of entering into that society and of continuing and 
still further enriching its corporate life. 

Of your own work I know only that you will find it a heavy 
burden. I say nothing of your extra-mural work; but it was impos- 
sible to be in close proximity to the General Secretary’s room 
without knowing something of the volume and variety of business 
with which he has to deal. It might be an exaggeration to speak 
of innumerable Committees. It is hardly an exaggeration to speak 
of numerous Committees and their innumerable meetings. Yet 
these and the “correspondence thence arising” are but a part of 
that steady pressure of business with which you will have to cope. 
To cope with it you may have to adopt a manner of living differing 
from that which you have hitherto followed, in that you must now 
be largely sedentary, tied to the desk. May I be allowed therefore 
to hint—or rather here at least I boldly charge you that you use 
wisely God’s gift of health of body and of mind. If St. Paul in his 
charge to Timothy did not think it unbecoming to refer to 
Timothy’s stomach, you will pardon me for this little bit of medical 
advice. 

At present when union with the churches of the Congregational 
order is being considered, we have been asked to clear our thoughts 
about our own polity. As I was trying to do so, and then had this 
Induction service thrust upon me, the question arose, Where does 
a General Secretary find a place in our Presbyterian hierarchy? 
And the answer seemed to me to be a frank admission that, strictlv 
speaking, our General Secretary, and our whole Committee system, 
is outwith the Presbyterian polity, however happily, as in our experi- 
ence, they can be geared together for the Church’s good. That 
admission may sound disconcerting; but I do not know that we need 
be greatly perturbed. I suppose that the best ecclesiastical organisa- 
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tion is that which gives fullest scope to the due working of each of 
the gifts that God bestows on His church. Among those gifts we 
find not only Apostles and prophets and teachers, but such activities 
as “helps” and “ governments.” “Governments” is perhaps not a 
happy translation: “guidings” we may say, or “ steerings,” or, 
dropping the underlying metaphor altogether, let us, with the 
margin of the Revised Version, say “wise counsels.” If then “wise 
counsels” are God’s gift, we must find a place in our organization 
for “ wise counsellors”; and this we, in common with other Presby- 
terian Churches, have done, not unsuccessfully, not merely by 
listening to them severally as each distils his individual wisdom in 
the Church court to which he happens to belong; but by forming 
them into groups—for “in the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety”—each group or Committee in charge of some particular 
Church interest, and, for its effective working, having one of its 
number as Secretary. And if we differ from those other Presby- 
terian Churches in having a General Secretary, it is simply because 
in a Church of the size of ours and in our circumstances, it has 
been found advantageous that one Secretary should act for several 
Committees. His title, to those who do not know, might suggest. 


just as “ governments” might, something quite incompatible with 
the Presbyterian system, a central authority as of a General Office: 
Commanding whose word over-rides everything. In fact, it has no 
such meaning. To call him General Secretary is simply a com- 
pendious way of indicating that he is Secretary to more Committees 
than one. His General Secretaryship is no more than an accretion 
of particular Secretaryships, and as no one of these particulars has 
in it any such over-riding authority so neither has their sum. 

But, except perhaps for the clearing of my own ideas, I am 
enlarging on this unnecessarily—unnecessarily certainly for you, for 
I am sure that you have never thought of your office as being in 
any way analagous to that of a General Officer. More to your mind 
will be the much humbler analogy to which I now call your atten. 
tion. The initials of your office suggest it: a General Servant of the 
old type, always rare, now perhaps extinct. Some of the older of us 
may know of her by happy experience in the far-off days of our 
childhood. Some, knowing of her only by hear-say, try wistfully to 
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imagine what manner of person she was. Who can tell the value 
to many a middle-class family of a good General Servant, capable, 
dependable, loyal, kindly, willing to turn her hand to any necessary 
household work? Strictly speaking, she was outwith the family 
circle, though, paradoxically, she was the friend of every member 
of it. Which thing is an allegory: nor do I think that you will 
disdain its suggestions. After all, a servant's place is highly esteemed 
in the Kingdom of Heaven, and “Servant of the Servants of God” 
is an honourable title which the Pope may arrogate to himself, but 
of which every ecclesiastic should strive to prove himself worthy. 

I have said nothing of a part of your work, of which, indeed, it 
would be improper to say much even if I could. But it would be 
a poor compliment to your predecessors if I claimed to have heard 
from them much of that service the value of which depends on its 
secrecy. Who does not know that the General Secretary has come 
to be regarded as the knowledgeable and sympathetic friend to 
whom ministers and office-bearers, and, for all I know, church- 
members, turn for advice in their difficulties and perplexities? 
Perhaps there is no part of your work which will so try your 
patience, or so exercise that God-given love which, as Paul tells us, 
will in answer to your prayers and ours, abound more and more 
in knowledge and all discernment. 

And then there is another field of work, a share in which will 
inevitably, I think, fall to you: a part, 1 mean, in those undenomina- 
tional, inter-<denominational and ecumenical Committees and 
Societies which are concerned with moral and religious and philan 
thropic interests. We are glad to think that our Church will be 
represented in these activities by such a one as we know you to be, 
so that, through you, we are sure of making some useful contribu- 
tion to them. May I suggest that you keep in mind the other side 
of your opportunities in these connexions, and endeavour to find 
ways of making the Church as a whole aware of them, so that we 
may come to have, in some measure, that broad catholic spirit 
which they will foster in yourself? 

I have already perhaps used more words than I should. “In the 
multitude of words there wanteth not transgression.” If therefore 
in what I have said to you there has been anything which you have 
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felt to be, in either sense of the word, impertinent, I ask your 
forgiveness. 

I have one thing more to say, not to you but to myself, and to 
your other friends here present. Fathers and Brethren, we have 
inducted Dr. Harcus to his office by the instruction of the General 
Assembly. It is not from us but from the Assembly as representing 
the whole Church that he has his commission. That does not mean 
that we have no further responsibility on his account. On the 
contrary, it is our bounden duty, we being members of the Church, 
to have him continually in our prayers—as indeed we should have 
in our prayers those others also who stand in a somewhat similar 
relation to the Church, the Professors in our College, and our Mis- 


sionaries of whom may it never be true that out of sight is out of 
mind. 


But specially, here and now, let us seriously accept our duty to 
pray for Dr. Harcus, for him and for all those, men and women, 
who will be his fellow-workers in the Church offices in which he 
will be the presiding genius. For one thing, they are exposed to 


a special temptation; for their activities being, as the phrase is, 
“circum sacra” rather than “in sacris,” comparable with the tasks 
of the children of Merari rather than with the solemn functions of 
the sons of Aaron, can be carried on with a secular mind, experto 
credite, without check from any immediately apparent diminution 
of efficiency. But so carried on with a secular mind, they forfeit 
their acceptableness in the sight of God: they have a deadening 
effect on the spiritual life of their agents, and, I believe, lose, though 
more gradually, that good influence on others which, properly. 
would be their constant by-product. Let us therefore, for this as for 
other reasons, pray for our friends that by a fresh response each 
day to the mercies of God, even their drudgery may become divine, 
true gold, for themselves a happy service of Christ, and a sweet 
savour of Him to others. So may it be. Amen. 








THE TOWER MUSEUM, REGENT SQUARE CHURCH, 


before 9th February, 1945. 
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The Tower Museum, 1939-45. 


It is now possible to make public the facts relating to the Tower 
Museum (illustrated here) which was partially dismantled August, 
1939, on the eve of war. 

At that time, in addition to its Library and Museum in Church 
House, the Society occupied in Regent Square Church itself the 
Tower Museum (over the vestibule) and the three rooms above it 
approached from the East Tower stairs. These last were used for 
the Muniments and for storage. In the few hours available the 
Silver and Plate were taken out of the cases and, as far as possible, 
placed in the strong room attached to ‘the New Museum. The 
Token cases were covered with protective layers and the London 
Wall Loving Cups and Flagons, with a few rare Bibles, were placed 
in a safe deposit in the City by courtesy of Mr. K. M. Black. 

The renewal of enemy air attack in 1943 made a further clear- 
ance advisable. The Token Collections were moved to Church 
House and the A’Lasco and Irving Paintings placed there as well. 
while the Muniments were brought downstairs, the whole sixty-odd 
steps, by a member of the Forces on leave and piled in the vaults 
away from the shelterers. All Baptismal and other Registers were 
extracted and placed with Synod and Presbytery Minutes in the 
Society’s strong room at Church House. All valuable MSS. from 
the New Museum were also placed here. 

When the V2 fell the Tower Museum was badly blasted, all its 
display cases being shattered. The plate-glass shelves which had 
been removed and packed on the floor are alone intact. Little 
damage was done to pictures on the side and corner walls, those 
facing the window having been moved. Members of the Heavy 
Rescue Squad entered and cleared everything to the vaults where 
they remain to-day The collection of Prints and Photographs had 
been removed from the Print Chest to the Library, and was com- 
pletely destroyed. Included in this loss is the series of triplicate 
photographs of the Moderator’s portraits which hung in the Pres 
bytery Hall at Regent Square. The originals were largely damaged 
or destroyed, a loss which the Session of Regent Square Church 
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have been unable to include in their War Damage claim, although 
their own pictures in the Hamilton Hall, which were hardly dam 
aged, are apparently covered. 


The A’Lasco painting (see illustration) now hangs, by courtesy 
of the Pastor and Kirk Session of the Dutch Reformed Church, in 
the Church of St. Mary, Bourdon Street, Berkeley Square, where 
it can be visited by interested friends. The “ Edward Irving Preach- 
ing” portrait is being cared for at the Catholic Apostolic Church, 
Gordon Square, W.1., until the Session of Regent Square can 
provide for it again. 


The Society has continued its tenancy of the rooms between the 
Towers of Regent Square, but the Muniment Room alone is safe to 
enter and our collection of Blocks was much disarranged by blast 


The Tower Museum is derelict with its wrecked display cases 
heaped in a corner, but the Chubb steel door is intact. When the 
floor and ceiling are again safe and the windows repaired, however 
distant the date, my hope is to re-arrange some of our treasures 
here. The Society has a duty to the Church to make a visible as 
well as a printed appeal to those who value and appreciate the 
witness of the past. Not only does our membership suffer, but 
ignorance remains untaught. For to-day there are young Presby- 
terians who ask naively “What is a Communion Token?” 


L. W. K. 
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Loss and Damage. 


Church House, Lounge.—Queen Square bookcase—Value £150; 
total loss. Baxter Collection—Contained in mass of books in base- 
ment of Church House. Condition unknown; original cases des- 
troved. Typewriters, Shannon cabinets, Mr. Shaw’s desk—Total 
loss. 

Church House, Library.—Books, records and MSS.—Not a total 
loss, massed together in basement. Prints and engravings—Mostly 
destroyed. Dr. Carruthers’ desk—Destroyed. 

Church House, Museum.—Exhibits and pictures—Not a total 
loss; many exhibits remain; much glass broken in pictures and 
portraits. ; 

Church House, Strong Room.—Communion plate, Irving picture, 
MSS registers, baptismal bowls, etc.—Intact. 

Wakefield St. Halls.—Moderators’ Gallery—Only 4 left out of 12 
portraits. 

Muniment Room.—Registers, minute books, etc.—Intact; removed 
to strong room. 

Upper Gallery.—Everything removed and stored in vaults of 
Regent Square Church, or basement of Church House. 

Tower Museum.—Exhibits and pictures of all kinds—All stored 
in air-raid shelter under Church. Some pictures slightly damaged. 
Cases which contained exhibits, etc., require re-glazing and re-con- 
ditioning. Many shelves and cases are available. 

PARTICULAR ITEMS. 

A 'Lasco Painting—Slightly damaged. Frame blasted out of 
square. Circular bruise in canvas near knee in portrait of King 
Edward VI. Painting now hanging (by courtesy of Dutch Reformed 
Church) at St. Mary’s Church, Bourdon Street, London, W.1. 

Edward Irving Painting —Canvas cracked (slightly) either by age 
or war damage. Now placed in strong room. 

Baxter Collection of XVIII Century Books and MSS.—Container 
cases only complete loss; but remains of collection requires to be 
rescued from the conglomerated mass of books, etc., in basement of 
Church House. 

Volumes of Westminster Confession of Faith. All early written 
diaries and letters. Communion Plate, etc—All in strong room. 
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Presbyteriana. 


FIRST PICTURE HOUSE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

The old St. Stephen’s Presbyterian Church at the north end of 
the bridge over the Wear at Sunderland, which was closed in 1903 
and the congregation disbanded, was later opened by the late 
George Black, one of the pioneers of the “movies” in the North. 
Later it was known as the Bromarsh Theatre and was the first 
permanent picture theatre in Great Britain. 


AN IRVING NOTE. 

The late Mr. A. Cunningham of Annan, a six-foot something 
Scot, sat, or rather stood, to the sculptor for the figure, apart from 
the face, of his famous townsman Edward Irving’s Centenary 
Statue in the Square at Annan. It is interesting to note that his 
grandson, Mr. Wm. Cunningham, is presently the Session Clerk of 
our Congregation at Monkseaton. 


ANOTHER GLASS? 

It originated as a “ Pulpit” and not a “ Public” phrase and had 
reference to the turning of the hour or half-hour sand glass in the 
pulpit. Oliver Heywood forgot once how often he had turned it 
and kept the congregation four hours instead of three. The His- 
torical Society would welcome the gift of one. 


CLEANLINESS AND GODLINESS. 


According to Scott's “Fasti,” 1928 Edition, Robert Laing, 
received from Scotland in 1722 by the Synod of Philadelphia, was 
suspended in 1723 “for bathing himself on the Lord’s Day,” and 
when not receiving his sentence in a becoming manner was deposed, 
but restored on the ground that he had sought relief under sickness 
by a water cure. 


THE OLD PRESBYTERIAN FUND. 
Ibid.—Robert Lawson, educated Edinburgh, M.A., July 3rd, 1693, 
went to America, was received by the Philadelphia Synod, Septem- 
ber 15th, 1712, from a Parish in Scotland and called to a congrega- 
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tion there, but died before he could be settled. He left a family 
who, on April Sth, 1714, received a grant of £8 from the Presby- 
terian Fund in London. 

Ibid.—William Pollock, educated at the University of Edinburgh, 
M.A., January 24th, 1699, went to Carolina and on the 9th April, 
1706, aided by a grant from the London Presbyterian Fund, was 
settled at James’s Island there. 

R.S.R. 


In connection with the approaching centenary of our China 
Mission a story told by Dr. John Watson, though clearly apocry- 
phal, may be put on record. William Ballantyne, Clerk of the 
Presbytery of London, had a slow and markedly melancholy tone 
of voice; Hugh M. Matheson, the Convener of the Foreign Missions 
Committee, though not so melancholy, was solemn and rather 
stately in manner. Watson told how on one occasion he heard 
them discussing in the Synod (and he imitated the serious and 
even doleful tones) whether a certain place in China was called 
Hang-u or U-be-hung. S. W.C. 
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Presbytery in Newcastle-on-Tyne* 
From the Revolution to the Present Day. 


By R. S. Rosson. 


Il!. SECESSION FOUNDATIONS. 


English Presbyterian contributions to the Secession of 1733 in 
Scotland were neither few nor small both in men and ideas, from 
John Hepburn, M.A., known as the “Morning Star of the Secession” 
in 1680, who had for the previous ten years been a London minister. 
The “Marrow of Modern Divinity” in 1645, which was the inspira- 
tion of the “Marrowmen” in Scotland, was a product of the English 
Puritanism of its day. There followed the personal contributions of 
such ejected ministers in England. as Henry Erskine and John 
Owens, M.A. The adhesion of men from South of the Border like 
James Noble, M.A., of Brampton, and John Hunter, of Morebattle, 
the Secession’s first probationer, not to mention others, goes to prove 
that there was no “Borderline” in the movement.! Indeed two of 
the earliest Secession Congregations were Oxendon, London, and 
College Road, Newcastle, to give them their modern names. In our 
sketch of Garth Heads the story of the latter foundation is men- 
tioned. In 1743 THomas SOMERVILLE, who had been trained at the 
Divinity Hall of the Secession, came to succeed his father and in 
the same year he led out a section of the members who worshipped 
in their formative stage in the hall of the Carpenters’ Guild above 
the Sallyport Gate on the Town Wall adjoining Garth Heads. There 
they were congregated by the Secession Presbytery of Kelso, Sth 
March, 1744 (N.S.), and there the breach in the Secession found 
them in 1747, dividing them also into Burgher and Anti-Burgher. 
The Burghers’ Oath enacted that in certain large towns in Scotland 
an oath of allegiance to the Hanoverian Succession had to be read 
from the pulpit and subscribed to. Without going into the ethics of 


* The first article in this series by Mr. R. S. Robson — in Journal, 1940, 
p. 3; the second in Journal, 1942, p. 109. It is hoped to conclude the series 
in Journal, 1947. 


1See Journal, t943, article on “England and the Secession” by R. S. Robson. 
we 
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the matter; it is sufficient to state that those who agreed were called 
Burghers, those opposed Anti-Burghers. Somerville hesitated long 
on which side of the fence to come down, finally adhering to the 
Burgher section. Thereupon the Anti-Burgher section broke away 
and being joined by others like-minded in the town they leased the 
Old Close Gate Meeting, were received by the Anti-Burgher Pres- 
bytery of Kelso, and congregated in 1750 as 
THE CLOSE MEETING. 

ALEXANDER NIMMo, who was their first minister, entered the 
Secession Divinity Hall the year of the breach, 1747; he was licensed 
in 1751, preached as a candidate, was called, and ordained 29th 
May, 1751, entering along with 77 members into a solemn leagac 
and covenant. The registers, begun in his time from 1758, were 
sent to Somerset House in 1836. The old meeting built in 1682 was 
in a dangerous condition. More than once they had to disperse 
hurriedly owing to ominous sounds, until on a morning in 176+, 
just after morning worship, the roof fell. It was succeeded by the 
“Close Meeting” opened in 1765, adjoining the Mansion House on 
the East side, like the other a large building capable of holding 
some 800. Here Nimmo ministered till his death in 1770, aged 44. 
He was a man of substance married at Dunse to Miss Lillie, of 
Sandgate, Newcastle, “a beautiful young lady with a fortune of 
£1,000.” This was in 1753. In 1766 he published “A reply to a free 
enquirer’s letter to his minister,” and later “An answer to the Rev. 
James Murray.” His memorial in the Ballast Hills on a table tomb 
has:— 

“How vain the attempt to celebrate in stone 

His character, his hearers hearts alone 

Are monuments which longer shall proclaim 

His praise than marble rock or short-lived fame.” 

Witt1aM GranaM, his successor from Anderton, Glasgow, entered 
the Anti-Burgher Hall in 1754. After his licence he was called to 
Whitehaven and ordained there on 19th November, 1759, and trans- 
lated to Close Meeting on 6th June, 1771, remaining till his death 
19th January, 1801, in the 67th year of age and the 4lst of his 
ministry. The stone at Ballast Hills has “ burial place of Wm. 
Graham Ye minister in the Close.” Probably because of his ministry 
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at Whitehaven he spent much time in a method to determine longi- 
tude at sea. In Newcastle he made his mark as a preacher and 
writer, a man ahead of his time; a sermon on Missions might have 
been preached to-day. Even more remarkable was his “Ecclesiastical 
Establishments,” a veritable quarry for arguments during the 
Voluntary Controversy. He wrote also the preface to a Bible pub- 
lished in Newcastle. McKelvie gives a list of his works too long to 
quote, but omits to mention his completion of James Murray’s 
“History of the American War” in several parts. WILLIAM SyMeE, 
from Nicholson Street, Edinburgh, entered the Hall in 1756, and on 
the completion of his course was ordained at Close Meeting, 14th 
September, 1791, as colleague and successor. His call was the 
secasion of a split in the membership and the formation of what 
became known as Clavering Place. It was their method of church 
extension in these days; when public questions failed they fell back 
upon some congregational question and planted themselves down 
as near as possible to the parent cause. Old Ambrose Barnes had 
told his Presbytery a century earlier that “they went lame of a leg 
for lack of power to compel.” If that was resorted to they simply 
went over to another section of the “Split P’s.” Syme had a notable 
neighbour on the opposite side of the Close, that popular essayist 
and unpopular preacher, John Foster, the author of “Decision of 
Character.” Here is his criticism of the meeting and its minister. 
“I was one evening at the Presbyterian Meeting in the Close much 
amused by the stupidity of the Psalms and the silly unmeaning 
attention of the numerous auditory. Beat our meeting for ampli- 
tude and elegance, but so black and dark just like a conjuring room, 
the ceiling covered with antique carvings to aid the magic. The 
thing they call a pulpit is as black as a chimney, nothing by which 
the door can be closed, so my dog Pero the other day attempted 
an entry. (The manse was on the upper storey). Yet I like this pulpit 
mightily, it’s so much the reverse of that odious priestly pomp which 
insults you in so many places. I hate priestly consequence and 
ecclesiastical formality. When next I order a new coat it won't be 
black.” Henceforward the Close Meeting settled down to a long 
period, uneventful except for the eccentricities of its minister, for 


Foster was not the only “unconventional.” During the era of knee 
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breeches and silk hose Syme entered the pulpit one winter morning 
with his nether limbs clothed in wool. His elders thought it “infra 
dig.” and told him so. The text at afternoon sermon was, “The 
Lord taketh no pleasure in the legs of a man.” On the occasion 
later of his assistant just back from his honeymoon appearing with 
his wife for the first time it was “The time of the singing of birds 
has come and the voice of the turtle is heard in the land.” In the 
Ballast Hills burial ground is a square pillar with: — 

“Sacred to the memory of the Rev. Wm. Syme, third 
minister of the Close Meeting, Newcastle, who died Sth 
November, 1837, in the 77th year of his age and the 47th 
of his minstry.” 

His portrait in oils is one of the possessions of the congregation, 
an aristocratic looking old divine with full bottomed wig and finger 
rings. Dr. Bruce used to say that he believed he had some claim to 
the extinct Scottish earldom of Rutherford. 

Davip C. Browninc, M.A., was the assistant whose advent as a 
bridegroom was so embarrassing. He was a son of the Manse and a 
student and licentiate of the United Secession (Burgher—Anti- 
Burgher). He was ordained as Colleague and successor to Syme on 
7th June, 1831. His was a popular ministry during which the 
removal up town to Blackett Street was made, to the Scots church 
aforementioned. Browning’s health was uncertain and he was pro- 
vided with a colleague, ALEx. WALKER, of the same ecclesiastical 
stock, ordained 28th June, 1848. It was an unhappy union which 
the Presbytery was unable to deal with, so the minority went out 
with Walker to “Zion ” and eventually to found St. George’s, then 
the fourth Secession cause in the town; but he himself resigned 
within the year and Browning also in disgust resigned 8th July, 
1851, joining the Established Church where such things could not 
be. Re-ordained in Llandaff Cathedral, he returned to Newcastle as 
Chaplain to the prison and curate at St. Andrew’s. He died in 
Newcastle 26th August, 1860, and was buried in Westgate Cemetery. 

MattHew McNaucuton, M.A., from the Manse of Milngavie 
entered the Divinity Hall of the United Presbyterian Church in 
1847, the year of the union (Secession and Relief), and was called to 
and ordained at Newcastle on 29th June, 1853, by the local U.P. 
Presbytery. The call to the depleted cause was made possible by 
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the return of some 150 members, including the late Dr. Collingwood 
Bruce, from Clavering Place, who closed up the ranks. That and 
the minister’s popularity made extension needed, and in 1857 the 
church was rebuilt in enduring stone, with Gothic architecture, at a 
cost of £3,500, seating 700-800. McNaughton died 20th February, 
1862, deeply lamented, and the congregation erected a beautiful 
memorial column in Jesmond Old Cemetery. Ricuarp Lettcu, M.A., 
from Tillycoultry, was his successor. He was ordained at Blackett 
Street, 28th June, 1863, and began that long ministry in Newcastle 
terminated by his death in January, 1907. He never had an 
assistant, he carried the burden alone, was the outstanding represen- 
tative of his Communion in the City, rocked the cradle of more 
than one new cause, was Moderator of Synod, honoured by Durham 
University, Aberdeen’s tribute came too late. He was more than 
the minister of a congregation. Every ecclesiastical nondescript, and 
many nondescripts who were not ecclesiastical, called upon him in 
their time of trouble, in especial in the greatest of all troubles, so 
that he became Public Orator for the City. His memorial is in Jes- 
mond Old Cemetery. From the proceeds of the valuable site at 
Blackett Street, some £17,000, the present College Road Cturch was 
opened in 1902. 

J. Putrorp WituuMs, B.A., received by the Synod of 1904 from 
the Welsh Presbyterian Church, was ordained at Chatham the 
same year and in November, 1907, inducted at College Road. He 
made a gallant attempt to fill the big, possibly too big church. 
Students from the adjoining college, now King’s College, and the 
“digger” in lonely lodgings heard him gladly. He had understand- 
ing of the times and of the cross currents in religious life. Hence 
there was great regret at his translation to Croydon in March, 1912, 
and death there later. It was tempered however to the congregation 
by the choice they made in a successor. 

Cuares Cocksurn Gooptet, M.A., was born on the right side of 
the Tweed, a member of Park Terrace, Gateshead, a graduate of 
Edinburgh University and a student in Divinity at our own College. 
He was ordained at Rock Ferry, 1894. He was inducted at college 
Road, 1912, to the United College Road and Trinity in 1934, and 
was Moderator of Assembly in 1934, and for many years Clerk of 
Newcastle Presbytery. He retired in 1945. 
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SALLYPORT MEETING, NOW JESMOND. 


The story of the congregation which began as the Burgher cause 
at Sallyport in 1743 and is now represented by Jesmond has been 
told so recently? that one must be content with a summary here. 
Taking their rise in 1743, congregated 1744, divided in 1747 into 
Burgher and Anti-Burgher, the former section remained at the 
Carpenters’ Hall in the Sallyport. They were admitted to the Bur- 
gher Synod in 1750. The minister THoMas SOMERVILLE was sus- 
pended in 1753 and for some years they had to be content with such 
supply as they could secure from their Synod. They secured a 
regular ministry in 1759, leased a piece of ground opposite their oid 
place and built “Sallyport Meeting” seated for 500 with galleries, 
with a garth or yard overlooking the river in the distance. Later in 
1823 the move up town was made to “Carliol Street Meeting” when 
the closing of the old Garth Heads had brought an accession. It 
cost £1,430 seated for 800 and its cost was long a drain on the 
struggling cause. Later, in 1872, they were able to move again to 
Barras Bridge Church which with its 700 sittings cost £6,000 to 
£7,000 and they would have probably been there yet but an invita- 
tion, coming from those purposing a new foundation still further 
out in Jesmond, brought about a linking up which eventuated in 
1888 in the stately edifice in Jesmond. The ministry has included 
Thomas Somerville the founder of the Secession in Newcastle, who 
although he adhered to the Burgher section at the “breach” in 1747 
was “suspect” by his people of being Anti-Burgher and siding with 
them from unworthy motives. His successor at a distance was James 
Robertson, one of the candidates in the vacancy. Ordained by the 
Burgher Presbytery of Chirnside for Newcastle in 1759 his short 
ministry terminated by his death 23rd September, 1767. Memorial 
at the Ballast Hills. Joun Banu followed. Ordained Sallyport 
Meeting 1767. Suspended 1784, died 1829, buried Ballast Hills. One 
of the historians of Newcastle, in his literary output only to be 
compared with James Murray of the High Bridge. A wayward 
genius, unable to withstand the convivial habits of the times. Debt 
was another weakness and like Defoe’s “Sunday Gentleman” he was 
often released on parole for Sunday supply. Joun SmitH was 


2 Jesmond Presbyterian Church “Jubilee Memorial,” Newcastle, 1939. 
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ordained in 1785. In his long ministry he struggled with his strug- 
gling congregation and with a growing blindness which finally 
brought his resignation in 1829. Died 1838. Carliol Street was built 
in his time. ADamM Danson Gitton, Colleague and successor, was 
ordained 4th September, 1822. Resigned 1829, going back to the 
Probationers’ Roll, and finally became a Baptist, dying in Liverpool 
1845. Otherworldly and credulous to a degree; best remembered by 
his going up to London to solicit funds for the New Meeting and 
having to be brought home again empty-handed by the managers. 
Avex. ScHaw. Ordained 1838. His story is a tragedy. Young and 
headstrong he often scandalised the “unco guid,” one year going to 
the Races on the Town Moor “just for the pleasure of the thing.” 
On his way to the Synod in Edinburgh and suffering from nervous 
depression he wandered instead into the country, was found sitting 
by the side of the Wansbeck reading his pocket Bible, was taken 
care of at the Middleton Manse, but found his way back to the 
river and ended his life. Buried in the Churchyard at Haxburn in 
1833. Grorce Bett a Northumbrian, and like all his predecessors a 
Secession Probationer. Ordained to his life’s work at Carliol Street 
in 1834. He was their Moses and led them into their promised land 
by way of Barras Bridge in 1872 and Jesmond in 1888. The minis- 
terial roll continues with Hastincs, H. Fatconer, J. A. Hutton, D. 
Fyrre and J. C. Bacon. 


CLAVERING PLACE MEETING. 

On the death of William Graham at the Close meeting and the 
succession of the Colleague Wm. Syme a strong minority opposed 
to him, but who had “stayed put” out of respect for his senior col- 
league, withdrew. They met in the old place, the Carpenters’ tower, 
in 1801, and after a couple of years acquired the Old Chapel at the 
Postern (a gate in the Town Wall). They were recognised by the 
Anti-Burgher Synod in 1802 as the Third Secession cause in New- 
castle. (Close meeting first, Sallyport mecting second). Their first 
minister was ordained in 184; his first Communion was attended 
by 128 members. From thence they moved in 1813 to the building 
long known as Clavering Place. It was the town house of the 
Clavering family, and with other buildings alongside cost £1,100, 
apart from the cost of adaptation. In the November following a 
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disastrous fire consumed the Session’s Library, Manse and Halls, 
which had to be rebuilt. In 1822 the Meeting was reopened after 
rebuilding and enlargement. In July, 1851, some 150 members 
including Dr. Bruce rejoined the parent church now in Blackett 
Street, as a protest against the settlement of the Colleague and 
successor; and in the closing months of the same year he along with 
117 sympathisers seceded to form the Congregation later known as 
Erskine. But the peeled and shattered remnant took heart of grace, 
called another Colleague, and made a new start by substituting 
morning and evening services for morning and afternoon. Finally 
it was decided to move “up town.” Clavering Place was sold for 
£3,000; and ‘the present buildings in Westmorland Road, erected at 
a cost of some £5,300, seating 800, were opened 10th May, 1872, the 
oldest in use now in the City. Halls, etc., were added in 1904. 
JaMEs PRINGLE came from Morebattle by way of Edinburgh and the 
Divinity Hall of the Secession, licensed by the Kelso Presbytery. 
He was ordained in Newcastle 10th October, 1804, and continued 
till his death 8th March, 1866, after a ministry of 62 years. During 
these years he preached three times on Sundays for long, did a fair 
share of Presbytery and more than a fair share of Synodical work, 
being their deputy abroad on occasions. The Garrison Pulpit Bible 
at Gibraltar has his name inscribed as the donor. He was moderator 
of the U.P. Synod. In 1825 on his majority in the ministry he was 
presented with a service of plate, and at his jubilee in 1854 enter- 
tained at a public dinner, receiving a silver salver and purse of 
£150. A mural tablet is in the Church and his memorial stone at 
Ballast Hills. Towards the end of his career he had a series of 
Colleagues. 1. Joun Brown Jounstone, M.A., D.D., from the Congre- 
gation of Biggar, graduate of Glasgow, student at the Anti-Burgher 
Hall, ordained Newcastle Ist October, 1845; but ill health brought 
his resignation 4th August, 1846. When restored he was minister at 
Kirkcaldy, Duke Street, Glasgow, and lastly at Govan, where he 
died. He had his D.D. from New York. 2. Jonn Ciark Houston, 
son of the Minister of Ballymena, a licentiate of the Irish Reformed 


Church. He adhered to the Secession (which had no geographical 
limitations) and on 30th June, 1847, was ordained at Clavering Place. 


He never settled to team work with his senior, but was energetic, 
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devoted, had originality, and had a narrow escape of being a really 
great preacher. Perhaps his fondness for the unpopular side was the 
key to his character. He was blunt to rudeness, as instance the case 
ef a strange preacher at morning service who gave them what 
Houston, who was present, considered unsound doctrine. The latter 
in making the announcements said “You have had the poison this 
morning, I will give you the antidote this afternoon.” In July, 1852, 
he resigned, and with his sympathisers withdrew. 3. On 22nd June 
1853, STEPHEN Wattace, M.A., was ordained in succession as Col- 
league and successor. He was from Fenwick, a graduate of Glasgow; 
and a true colleague he proved to be to the old minister, binding 
up the wounds of the depleted remnant, pouring in oil and wine. 
He filled the emptied pews, and in things material at least the 
members have never looked behind them since his day. His work 
paved the way for, and made necessary, the new church to which, 
like Benjamin Bennett of Close Gate, he led the way but himself 
was not permitted to enter, dying 28th March, 1872, “greatly 
lamented.” 


Joun THompson, M.A., brings one well within living memory. He 
preached the funeral sermon for Stephen Wallace and preached 
himself right into the hearts of the people who called him straight- 
way. He came from Duntochor by way of Glasgow University, the 
U.P. Hall, and the pulpits of West Calder and St. Paul’s, Birken- 
head, to Newcastle, where he was inducted 5th August, 1872. His 
predecessor had built the church, he filled it and kept it full, and at 
his death in 1894 left it strong in membership (600), organization 
and good works, starting the cause at Benwell, as Mr. Pringle had 
started the U.P. cause at Hexham. His methods were strong solid 
preaching and persistent pastoral work, the latter not without a dash 
of the ecclesiastical policeman about it. He in turn had a colleague 
and successor from March, 1894. Three strenuous pastorates and 
the strain of his year as moderator of Synod in 1890 (he had been a 
Lecturer at the College also) had taken toll of his strength. 
W. S. Hersert Wvue, M.A., a licentiate of the Irish Presbyterian 
Church and graduate of the Royal University of Ireland, was 
ordained at Westmorland Road on the 29th March, and filled the 
post with tact and understanding for the few months till the senior’s 
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death. Into the somewhat drab annals of the congregation he came 
riding like some young knight of old and the glamour of his coming 
never quite faded into the light of common day. He was dowered 
above his fellows with physical and mental gifts—a speaking eye—a 
voice to charm—a genius for friendship—a memory for Christian 
names-—the gift of music—a keen sense of the aesthetic—and an 
appreciation of the amenities of life. It may be that he had kissed the 
“Blarney stone”; at all events he had a way with him that took him 
straight into the affections of his people and time only developed his 
power of bringing them to his viewpoint on questions on which at 
first they had been poles apart. To see him at his best was to see him 
in charge of some function such as an Ordination or a church open- 
ing. Not that he sacrificed the spirit to the letter, the matter to the 
manner. London (Ealing) claimed him in 1904, as it docs most good 
things, but Newcastle was his first love. As he walked its streets in 
youth, his winsome personality radiating vitality, people turned to 
look on him. Then his “bonny brow was brent”; now the snows of 
winter are on his head and preaching is denied him, but he still uses 
his pen to some purpose from his retirement at Cheltenham. JAMEs 
StirntiNc from the McCrie Roxbro’ Church, Edinburgh, followed in 
1905, a great Evangelical with his feet on the earth, a man with a 
great “drive” who drove with success in the matter of the debt on 
the New Halls from his predecessor’s time. He was translated to 
Manchester when his work was done in that connection in 1909, 
and later retired to his beloved Edinburgh. THomas MrtcHety from 
Cowdenbeath Free Church was inducted in 1909; a great pastor an/ 
a much loved minister, with the pastor’s heart and the pastor's 
helper in his wife, who since has served the church at Blackhill from 
1920 and at Wooler from 1929 till his retirement in 1936. Hucu 
RIDEHALCH Jones, with Welsh fire and eloquence and what has been 
described as a “Cathedral voice,” followed from 1920 till 1930, 
THomas CaMERON, M.A., held the fort in what is now a “down town” 
cause from 1930 till his retirement in 1943. Franx Coop, F.R.GSS., 
Manitoba University, Canada, ordained at Regina 1912, inducted 
Manchester, 1943, was inducted at Westmorland Road in 1945. 
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Reviews. 


THE POLITICAL IDEAS OF RICHARD HOOKER. 
By E. T. Davies, M.A., London, S.P.C.K. 

This is a careful study of one aspect of Hooker’s philosophy, and 
makes clear his great efforts to reconcile incompatibles, and the 
real or apparent inconsistencies which resulted. Its knowledge of 
things outside Hooker seems to be somewhat second-hand: the 
author’s quotations from Baillie, Rutherford, Lilburne, and 
others come through the medium of Whitehouse, and from Cart- 
wright through Scott Pearson. 

In his first chapter, on “The Presbyterian Background,” he dis- 
plays some confusion; he is not clear as to the distinction between 
the Puritans (Presbyterians) and the Sectaries (Independents). And 
he is astray in other matters. That Puritanism “ultimately seceded 
from the established Church of England” is hardly a correct state- 
ment of the Act of Uniformity. He states that Presbyterians 
“believed that the true church had at last been revealed,” when of 
course their contention was that they had re-discovered a truth 


long ago revealed. His bias is shewn by the statement that “gene- 
rally speaking, theological controversy is apt to become acrimonious, 
and much Puritan writing was of this character in those days.” 
Acrimony was not the character of one side only, and it is part of 
the charm of Hooker that he avoided it. S. W.C. 


GEORGE WISHART: THE MAN WHO ROUSED SCOTLAND. 
By the Rev. D. P. THomson, M.A. Church of Scotland Publications 
Deptartment, Edinburgh. 1/-. 

This 32pp. booklet was written at the request of the Wishart 
Quater-Centenary Committee, and worthily commemorates the 
scholar and preacher who had already fired the soul of John Knox 
when he was martyred at St. Andrew’s on Ist March, 1546. The 
story of his life and his associates, his devotion and his eloquence, 
is well told—how he began his career as Schoolmaster at Montrose, 
was tried for heresy at Bristol, travelled to Germany and Switzer- 
land, consorted with Bullinger and translated the Helvetic Con- 
fession into English, and came again to England to spend a year 
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teaching at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, before he returned 
to Scotland to begin the campaign of preaching which ended in his 
death, under the sentence of Cardinal Beaton and the bishops. It is 
a story that is rightly retold this year, and it is to be hoped that it 
will be widely read. 


CRITICISM AND MINISTRY. 
By Emeritus Professor P. Carnecie Simpson, D.D. 


This is the Charge delivered by our Honorary President at the 
induction of Professor J. Y. Campbell to the New Testament Chair 
at Westminster College on 10th October, 1945. It was printed at 
the request of the Westminster College Association. Dr. Simpson’s 
vigour and felicity are as finely shown as ever; and his remarks on 
“the Cambridge mind” (“a sense of fact,” as he quotes Dr. T. R. 
Glover, being most distinctive of it), and on the right proportion to 
be observed between scholarship and the training of ministers, give 
food for thought. “There are learned men who see everything in the 
gospels—except the great thing in them.” “Religion is made real 
for life by being brought to and into the things that make life real.” 
All who heard or read this charge will thank Dr. Simpson for it. 


THE ENTERPRISE OF FAITH. 
A Handbook for First Communion: by the Rev. Innes Locan, M.A. 
Church of Scotland Youth Committee, Edinburgh. 1/-. 
This booklet by a former minister of St. Columba’s, Cambridge, 


is likely to be of real value and suggestion to many readers. 
R.D.W. 
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Our Contemporaries. 


Journal of the Presbyterian Historical Society. Vol. xxiii. Nos. 1, 2, 
3, Philadelphia, 1945. 


These numbers cover much space and time. They record early 
Presbyterianism in Long Island (1663), Philadelphia (1745), Ken- 
tucky (1794), Chillicote (1799), California (1850), and Dakota (1881). 
There is also an account of the Presbyterian share in the great 
struggle against municipal corruption in Philadelphia, when mini- 
sters felt it their duty to preach party politics, and a united 
prayer-meeting was held for a change in the politics of the mayor. 
‘The change came about. 

The new Secretary of the Society (which is officially “The 
Department of History” of the Church) is Dr. Charles A. Anderson, 
formerly President of two colleges in succession. 


Proceedings of the Wesley Historical Society. Vol. xxv. Parts 2, 3, 

4. Index of Vol. xxiv. 

Parts 2 and 4 contain some interesting Wesley letters. A letter 
“To V.” written in February, 1736, off Georgia is of importance as 
showing John Wesley’s state of mind—not a cheerful one. “In vain 
have I fled from Myself to America: I still groan under the intoler- 
able Weight of Inherent Misery!—If I have never yet repented of 
my undertaking it is because I hope for nothing better in Eng- 
land—or Paradise. Go where I will, I carry my Hell about me; nor 
have I ye least Ease in anything, unless in thinking of J. and You!” 
“V.”, as G. Elsie Harrison’s note explains, was “Varanese”—Sally 
Kirkham, and “J.” was her husband Jack Chapon, whom she had 
preferred to Wesley. Part 3 has a useful article on “The Local 
Preachers in Early Methodism” by Duncan Coomer; and W. Bard- 
sley Brash writes in Part 4 on “John Russell, R.A.,” reprinted from 
“The Methodist Recorder,” a vivid account of this celebrated por- 
trait painter and zealous Methodist, friend of George Whitefield 
and the Countess of Huntingdon. 


Records of the Scottish Church History Society. Vol. ix, Part I. 1945. 


The four papers in this issue are all of considerable interest. 
“Alexander Geddes, an early Scots Higher Critic,” by J. Lawrie 
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Symington, is a study of a notable Scots Roman Catholic priest and 
scholar, translator of the Scriptures, poet and controversialist of the 
18th century. “Boston of Ettrick,” by D. M. G. Stalker, recounts 
his arguments for the originality and “ inspiration ” of the accentua- 
tion of the Hebrew Scriptures. “The Scottish Westminster Com- 
missioners and Toleration,” by William Campbell, is a useful study 
of “the Scottish anti-Toleration policy,” which is summed up as 
“a measure of self-defence albeit a mistaken and violent one.” 
“The Church and People of Scotland—1645-1660,” by J. L. Ainslie, 
describes the “influences and conditions” of those years when the 
Church of Scotland was organising and equipping itself, in the 
midst of the cross-currents of the times. The advantage to Scotland 
of the Westminster Assembly’s documents is well brought out; and 
the whole paper merits careful study. 


Journal of the Historical Society of the Presbyterian Church of 

Wales. Vol. xxx. Nos. 2, 3, 4, Vol. xxxi. No. 1. 

We note that the Finance Committee of the South Wales Asso- 
ciation of the Church “urges the Association to appoint curators, 
persons with local knowledge, in each Presbytery, to help in tracing 
and tabulating . . . historical treasures. This was confirmed by the 
Association.” 





Members of the Council. 
1945 - 46 


Hon. President—Emeritus Professor Carnegie Simpson, M.A., D.D, 
President— 
Vice-President—S. W. Carruthers, M.D., Ph.D., 50, Belvedere Road, London, 8.E. 19. 


Editor “ Journal ’’—Rev. Profesor R. D. Whitehorn, M.B.K., M.A., Westminster 
College, Cambridge. 


Colleague Archivist—Miss L. W. Kelley, M.A., 22, Peel Street, London, W. 8. 
Treasurer—Mr. W. H, Bishop, 49, Shaftesbury Avenue, Southampton. 
Sscretary—Rev, J. T. Gillespie, M.A., 137, Blackborough Road, Reigate, Surrey. 


Members of Council—Mr. John pase, F.C.LS., Mr. W. H. Buchanan, Mr. A. Dou ugias 
erery, Rey. A. D. Harcus, M.A DD. Rev. K. D. Keay. M.A., Miss E. R. Mac 
B.A., Mr. R. AieMinn, B.A., Mr. R. 8. Robson, Mr. J. M. Ross, M.A,, Rev. G. kK 

Shearer, M.A., Rev. F. J. Smithen, M. A., B.D. 
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Constitution of the Society. 


1. The name of the Society shall be THE PRESBYTERIAN 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 


2. The purpose of the Society shall be to promote the study 
of the history of Presbytery in England, and the collecting of 
manuscripts, books, portraits, paintings, and objects relating 
thereto. These shall become the property of the Presbyterian 
Church of England, and the Society shall act as custodian. 


3. Membership of the Society shall be open to all interested 
in its work, but non-Presbyterian members shall not be eligible 
for election to the Council. The annual subscription shall be 
five shillings. Payment of three guineas constitutes the donor a 
Life Member. The ‘Life’ subscription for a Society or Institution 
shall be five guineas. 


4. The Society shall, at the Annual Meeting, elect a Council 
consisting of a President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, 
Curator of Museum, Librarian, Deputy Librarian and twelve 
Members. Five shall form a quorum. 


5. The Moderator of the General Assembly, the Clerk of 
Assembly, the General Secretary, and the Convener of the Law 


and Historical Documents Committee, shall be ex-officio members 
of the Council. 


6. The Council shall meet at least three times a year, and the 


Annual Meeting of the Society shall be held on the Wednesday of 
Assembly week. 


7. The Council shall present a Report annually to the Assembly 
through its Law and Historical Documents Committee. 


8. This constitution shall not be altered except at the Annual 
Meeting, by a two-thirds majority of the members present and 
voting. Not less than fourteen days’ notice of any proposed 
change shall be given to the Secretary, whose duty it shall be to 


communicate the same to the members, at least ten days before 
the Meeting. 


OF ENGLAND. 


SOCIETY 


HISTORICAL 


PRESBYTERIAN 
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